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The “curve” showing the total number of persons re- 
ceiving public relief throughout the United States has 
been generally upward, beginning with 1929 and continu- 
ing through the early months of 1935. Within each year, 
however, are seasonal variations. The figures for the re- 
lief operations of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration from July, 1933, through December, 1934, are 
summarized in the following table: 


PERSONS RECEIVING EMERGENCY RELIEF 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Total Number of 
Year Families Per Cent Transients 
and and Single Total of Total Receiving 
Persons Persons Population! Relief? 
July 3,906,874 3 15,282,000 12 4 
August 3,763,810 8 15,077,000 12 ‘ 
September 3,387,975 8 13,338,000 ll 4 
October 3,446,516 8 13,618,000 11 4 
November 3,826,429 15,080,465 12 4 
December 3,069,451 11,664,860 10 4 
1934 
January 2,942,743 11,086,598 9 4 
February 3,132,011 11,627,415 9 126,873 
March 3,633,993 13,494,282 11 145,119 
April 4,437,242 16,840,389 14 164,244 
ay 4,434,452 17,228,903 14 174,138 
June 4,319,604 16,833,712 14 187,282 
July 4,409,583 17,298 14 195,051 
August 4,630,130 18,201,008 15 206,173 
September 4,753,775 18,412,750 15 221,734 
ctober 4,817,365 18,403,137 15 235,903 
November 5,004,831 19,024,986 15 266,790 
December 5,261,516 19,988,569 16 288,955 


1 Based on 1930 Census of Population. 

? Middle of month figures, excluding local homeless which are 
included under General Relief Program. 

8 Partially estimated. 

*Not available. 


(A decline in the number of cases from December, 
1934, to February, 1935, was due to the transfer of relief 
cases to the Civil Works Administration, itself largely a 
relief agency.) 

It is not known what proportion of the unemployed and 
destitute in the United States are receiving relief of any 
sort. On March 7, 1935, Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Re- 
lief Administrator, stated that the number of “relief 
cases” had increased to 5,443,000 and that the total num- 


A National Inventory of Human Welfare 
No. 7. Twenty Million Persons on Relief 


ber of persons receiving aid had increased to 20,500,000. 
“Relief cases” are defined as families or unattached indi- 
viduals to whom relief money is paid directly. Mr. Hop- 
kins divided the total number of relief cases into the 
following categories: 4,533,000 families, 700,000 single 
persons, 100,000 college students, 40,000 teachers and 
70,000 persons on special rural rehabilitation projects. 


But Mr. Hopkins went on to make this very significant 
statement: “About half the total number of unemployed 
in the country are on relief.” This estimate needs to be 
emphasized. There is as yet very little public recogni- 
tion of it throughout the country. It would imply that in 
addition to the 20,000,000 persons on relief, there might 
be 20,000,000 additional persons who are carrying on by 
drawing on their savings, by borrowing money, by means 
of assistance from relatives and friends, or by relief from 
local voluntary agencies. This second group of 20,000,000 

rsons is significant for another reason—from them pub- 
ic relief cases are still being drawn day by day in very 
large numbers. 

People have been transferred from the “self-sustaining” 
unemployed to the relief rolls more rapidly than persons 
on relief have secured employment. is condition was 
foreseen by all experienced social workers. Relief needs 
tend to “pyramid.” Another way of putting it is to say 
that the longer the period of unemployment, the more 
rapidly are the savings of the unemployed exhausted; 
therefore the trend of relief has thus far been a very steep 
upward curve. 


A brief description of the 20,000,000 persons on relief 
was given by Aubrey Williams, Assistant Administrator 
of FERA, in an article appearing in the New York Times, 
February 17, 1935. Said Mr. Williams: “These people 
in many respects represent a cross section of America. 
People of every age, race, creed, occupation and industry 
are on relief. ...” Persons on the rolls are in the main 
from the lower income groups, largely the semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers. About 8,000,000 children under 
16 years of age were on relief rolls during recent months, 
and about 700,000 persons 65 years of age and over. Ne- 
groes have been on relief in twice as great a proportion 
to their numbers in the population as white persons. One 
third of all relief recipients have been located in the states 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio and Illinois. Although 
the proportion of the population receiving relief is lower 
in rural areas than in cities, one fourth of the residents 
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of Florida and 35 per cent of the residents of South Da- 
kota have been on relief rolls. 
Tue Cost or EmerGeNcy RELIEF 
The trend of total relief costs also has been generally 
upward between the year 1929 and the early months of 
1935. FERA was established in May, 1933. It has just 
made available figures, revised as of April 10, 1935, on 


Sources oF Pustic Revier Funps 


Continental Federal Funds 
United Total Per 
States Obligations Amount Cent 
1933 

Ist Quarter....... $209,408,215.79 $122,380,457.41 58.4 

2nd Quarter....... 210,156,345.44 136,701,140.47 65.0 

3rd Quarter....... 180,972,708.38 113,553,347.77 62.8 

4th Quarter.......  192,225,758.06 107,966,837.71 56.2 
Total 1933.......<. 792,763,027.67 480,601,783.36 60.6 


1934 
ist Quarter....... 181,361,874.59 88,050,990.46 
2nd Quarter....... 367,086,545.92 269,977,059.70 73.6 
3rd Quarter....... 421,818,796.59 316,417,967.45 75.0 
4th Quarter....... 508,139,229.57 394,524,694.19 77.7 
Total 1934...... 1,478,406,446.67 1,068,970,711.80 72.3 


Grand Total 


(1933 and 1934) .. $2,271,169,474.34 $1,549,572,495.16 


A report of the Children’s Bureau, considering only the 
month of April for the years 1929 to 1934 inclusive, in 
120 cities, showed that private resources for relief had de- 
clined from 24.2 per cent of the total in 1929 to only 2.7 
per cent in 1934. - 

Grants of FERA from May 23, 1933, through March 
31, 1935, to the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands totalled $2,105,075,882. This was 
divided as follows: For general relief purposes, $1,754,- 
303,619; for transients, $54,584,155; for rural rehabilita- 
tion, $52,642,172; for the educational program, $34,616,- 
289; for commodities purchased through the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation and distributed through public 
relief agencies, $117,505,500; other expenditures, $91,- 
424,147. During March, 1935, FERA expended $157,545,- 
633 for all purposes. 


HistoricAL DEVELOPMENT OF Pus Lic RELIEF 


Contrary to statements made by many persons in high 
places, public funds and not private funds accounted for 
the major portion of expenditures for unemployment and 
emergency relief in 1929 and prior years. An account 
of the development of public relief is found in the Social 
Work Year Book, 1935, just published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, in a comprehensive article by Russell 
H. Kurtz of the staff of the Foundation. Mr. Kurtz 
points out that “public relief in the United States dates 
from colonial times, but it has never been accepted in 
American thought as an important function of govern- 
ment.” In the United States public relief, following Eng- 
lish precedent, was a function of the smallest units of the 
government. In the United States the term “outdoor 
relief” has been used to distinguish this form of relief 
from the assistance given to individuals who were within 
the walls of institutions. Under pioneer conditions little 
public attention was paid to the “paupers.” Relatives 
had a legal obligation to assist their “next of kin.” Self- 
help was largely relied on. In many localities overseers 
of the poor were inclined to be indifferent or negligent. 
In others, however, poor relief became important politi- 


the sources of public emergency relief funds for the years 
1933 and 1934. In the first quarter of 1933 federal funds 
supplied 58.4 per cent of relief monies, but in the fourth 
quarter of the year 1934 the federal government was fi- 
nancing 77.7 per cent of the public emergency relief. The 
trend throughout these two years by quarters may be 
noted in the following table: 


State Funds Local Funds 
Per Per 


Amount Cent Amount Cent 


$66,995,698.92 320 
52,216,206.27 249 
40,022,584.81 221 
39,665,770.55 20.6 

198,900,260.55 25.1 


$20,032,059.46 9.6 
21,238,998.70 10.1 
27,396,775.80 15.1 
44,593,149.80 23.2 

113,260,983.76 14.3 


31,925,701.00 17.6 
55,572,885.46 15.1 
69,289,872.17 16.4 
67,244,111.74 132 
224,032,570.37 15.2 


$422,932,830.92 186 


61,385,183.13 33.8 
41,536,600.76 11.3 
36,110,956.97 8.6 
46,370,423.64 9.1 
185,403,164.50 12.5 


$298,664,148.26 13.2 


cally and it was soon found that aid could be freely given 
if it meant votes. 

Abuses of public relief were found in both rural and 
urban areas. Mr. Kurtz points out that in Brooklyn in 
1878, one tenth of the population was on the public relief 
rolls. The scandals were so great that there were many 
public revolts against poor relief. A significant develop- 
ment in the last quarter of the nineteenth century was 
the charity organization movement. This led to the growth 
of private as against public relief in many urban centers. 
There is still much sentiment in favor of private funds 
and private administration for relief, but the depression 
of the past five years has brought about many changes. 
The most significant one, of course, has been that private 
agencies cannot cope with the relief burden, even in those 
cities where it was a major factor. Public relief has ex- 
panded of necessity, even though in the years 1930 and 
1931 large emergency funds were raised by private sub- 
scriptions in many cities. 

The federal government in the early years of the de- 
pression assumed advisory functions only. The local gov- 
ernments struggled with their relief burdens, but it was 
soon evident that some cities and counties had more rte- 
sources than others. As local resources were exhausted 
demands came for state and federal help. It was not 
until July, 1932, however, that the federal government 
assisted in financing relief. This it did through an ap- 
propriation of $300,000,000 to be distributed to the states 
as loans. The first relief loan was made on July 27, 1932 
This fund was exhausted by the spring of 1933 when the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration was established. 


Tue FeperaL Emercency Revier ADMINISTRATION 


The following sketch of FERA is taken in large pati 
from the United States Government Manual, a simplified 
textbook issued by the National Emergency Council. 

By means of an Act signed by the President on May 
12, 1933, FERA became the instrument through which 
the federal government has cooperated with states, terti- 
tories, island possessions and the District of Columbia 
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in order to relieve the hardships and suffering caused by 
unemployment and the drought. The first appropriation 
was for $500,000,000, which has been supplemented at 
various times since that date. The original Act provided 
that one half the appropriation of $500,000,000 was to 
be spent on a matching basis—one federal dollar for every 
three of public money from all sources spent within the 
state. The Federal Relief Administrator had wide dis- 
cretionary power, however, with the other half of the 
funds. The matching requirement of the Act ended Oc- 
tober 1, 1933, but the Federal Relief Administrator has 
continued to apply the principle of making grants to 
states only when states have made appropriations. This 
has necessitated agreements with the governors of each 
state. In actual practice it has led to much controversy. 
The Administrator has endeavored to work out allotments 
on the basis of wealth, population, physical conditions, 
etc. It cannot be a very precise process. 

The Administrator lays down the policies, rules and 
regulations under which federal money may be expended 
within the state. Funds are applied for by the governors, 
and are handled by the state relief administrations, which 
make allotments to the local governments. FERA has 
ruled that all federal relief funds must be administered 
by public agencies, responsible to municipal, county or 
state authority. 

Soon after its establishment FERA met an increasing 
need by states and localities for transient relief. This 
had been ignored by all governments, local, state and 
federal. FERA has recently made grants through the 
state relief administrations for the entire support of about 
300 centers which have assisted needy transients. FERA 
has also made grants to about 200 self-help and barter 
associations. It is stipulated that relief shall be given to 
needy persons “without discrimination because of race, 
religion, marital status, political affiliation, citizenship or 
non-citizenship, or membership in any special or selected 
group.” FERA funds have also been granted without re- 
gard to the reason for need. This has meant in actual 
practice that many strikers have received relief. 


Little is known about local administration. Many ru- 
mors are afloat concerning political “influence,” racial dis- 
crimination, inefficiency, inadequacy of relief, etc. It is 
common knowledge that in many localities Negroes re- 
ceive less adequate allowances than white persons. Many 
persons administering relief have had no experience or 


training, yet tremendous power is concentrated in their 
hands, 


THe EMERGENCE OF WorK RELIEF PROGRAMS 


Throughout the depression, local, state and the federal 
governments have evinced an interest in work relief as 
contrasted with direct or home relief programs. We 
will confine ourselves to federal experience. 

The most spectacular and ambitious work relief pro- 
gram was that carried out by the Civil Works Administra- 
tion begun in December, 1933, and terminated in the 
spring of 1934. During those months the Civil Works 
Administration, financed by funds from FERA and the 
Public Works Administration, employed 4,000,000 work- 
ers at a cost of about $1,000,000,000. Not all of these 
persons worked throughout the CWA period, however. 
About half of them came from the relief rolls, the other 
half came from the self-sustaining unemployed. They 
were employed on numerous projects. The effect of the 
CWA in many localities was electric. It put new hope 
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into hundreds of thousands of persons—for a few months. 
It was considered no humiliation to be on a CWA pay 
roll as compared with the local relief rolls. At the peak 
of the program wages paid averaged about $15 weekly. 
There were numerous strikes of CWA workers, but 
when President Roosevelt surprised most observers by 
discontinuing the CWA, there were vehement demands 
from the unemployed workers for continuance of the 
program. 


Even with the low wages paid on the Civil Works pro- 
gram, there were many complaints from farmers and 
employers that the rates were so high that CWA workers 
were receiving more than those engaged in industry and 
farming. Protests from the rural areas must have been 
numerous and sustained, and it was soon evident that 
these complaints were so widespread that the program 
would have to be abandoned. 


President Roosevelt discontinued CWA on May 1, 1934, 
and continued a much reduced work relief program. At 
that time about 1,500,000 out of 4,000,000 persons who 
had been on CWA were continued on work relief. Some 
months later FERA discontinued its rule of paying work- 
ers a minimum of 30 cents an hour. Many different rates 
are now paid, dependent upon the scale obtaining in the 
various regions, but relief wages are always lower than 
those of private enterprise. 


Since the spring of 1934 the number of persons who 
have been engaged in work relief projects has slowly 
increased. The complete figures have not been made pub- 
lic by FERA, but Mr. Hopkins has stated to the press 
that within recent months as many as 2,500,000 persons 
have been at work. Not all of these have worked full 
months, however. About 1,800,000 persons have been 
working each week. 


A New ProcramM 


In January, 1935, President Roosevelt requested Con- 
gress to act on a new relief program calling for an ap- 
propriation of $4,880,000,000. The $880,000,000 was ear- 
marked for direct relief grants to the states during a 
transition period, after which the $4,000,000,000 was to 
be used by the federal government over a period of 2 
years for a work relief program. 


After much debate the bill passed Congress on April 5 
and was promptly signed by the President. It is esti- 
mated that among the approximately 5,000,000 relief cases, 
there will be 3,500,000 employable persons, on the basis 
of one worker per family. These will be assisted by the 
federal government in carrying on useful public work. 
(As noted earlier, more than half of this number have 
already been engaged in such work.) 


The 1,500,000 considered “unemployable” are to become 
charges of the states. The federal government, after a 
short time, is to spend its relief funds solely for public 
works. It is now federal law that prevailing wages are 
not to be paid on work relief projects. Apparently an 
effort will be made to strike a compromise between the 
sum which the person would receive in the form of home 
or direct relief and the wages paid in private enterprise 
in the locality. 

The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 ear- 
marked to a certain extent the funds to be expended, but 
authorized the President to increase any project by 20 
per cent if he can make the transfer from another proj- 
ect. Mention is made in the Act of such public work 
as highways, grade crossing elimination, rural rehabilita- 
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tion, prevention of soil erosion, rural electrification, hous- 
ing, education, civilian conservation corps, sanitation, re- 
forestation, etc. 

Considerable controversy has arisen over the proposal 
to return the unemployables to the states. A well-informed 
professor in a state university told a member of this de- 
partment’s staff that in his opinion the return of the un- 
employables to his state was equivalent to asking them to 
commit suicide. Many experienced social workers have 
protested against this part of the program. A spirited 
_ comment was that by Edith Abbott, appearing in The 

Nation (New York) for January 9, 1935, entitled “Don’t 
Do It, Mr. Hopkins!” 


Propuction FoR USE 


Senator Bronson Cutting of New Mexico recently re- 
quested from FERA information regarding the extent 
to which unemployed persons have been employed in the 
production of goods required by the unemployed. On 
February 20, 1935, Jacob Baker, Assistant Federal Relief 
Administrator, transmitted a summary of the production 
for use projects. This information was inserted by Sena- 
tor Cutting in the Congressional Record for March 19, 
1935. Mr. Baker said: “Of the 1,600,000 persons working 
on work relief on November 15 [1934], about 15 per 
cent were employed in the production of goods required 
by the unemployed.” In all, 7,650 projects were in opera- 
tion. These included the making of clothing, canning and 
preserving food, cutting wood, digging peat, gardening, 
and the manufacture of household goods and of con- 
struction materials. 


Mr. Baker went on to reveal estimates made by officers 
of FERA of the savings in relief costs which could be 
effected if the unemployed were encouraged to produce 
more extensively for their own needs. Mr. Baker said 
that the monthly expenditure for relief at the time of his 
writing was approximately $165,000,000. He believed that 
through the rental of idle equipment the same relief bene- 
fits “could be readily produced for $60,000,000.” He 
added: “If these benefits were increased 35 per cent, it 
would bring them to a respectable standard of subsistence 
at a total cash outlay of $78,000,000 a month.” 

In an address in the Senate commenting on Mr. Baker’s 
report, Senator Cutting said that an increase in production 
for use was at least an alternative which should be con- 
sidered, particularly by those who advocate economy in 
carrying on relief. The Senator noted that a great many 
objections would arise to an increase in production for 
direct use, particularly on the part of manufacturers and 
retail merchants. “It may be that from a political point 
of view it would be a difficult or even an impossible plan 
to carry out at the present time.” 


FINANCING AND IMPROVING RELIEF 


For the present the federal government is borrowing 
the funds to carry on its emergency relief program. There 
has been a certain amount of public discussion of the 
methods which should be used eventually to pay for re- 
lief needs. States and cities have rushed to enact general 
sales taxes, which are widely condemned as methods 
which “force the poor to take care of the poor.” What 
methods the federal government will eventually use to pay 
the bills cannot now be determined. Probably the real 
clash will come between those who favor greater use of 
income, inheritance or excess profits levies and those who 
advocate taxes on consumption. 
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Efforts are being made by certain leaders in social work 
to evolve a better integrated relief organization. Admit. 
tedly, our system, combining local, state and federal re. 
sponsibility, has many disadvantages. There are thos 
who impatiently urge that relief should be nationalized 
and that what we need is to do a good national job, in. 
stead of wasting energies by continuing to use our inade. 
quate local methods. 

lt is difficult to summarize the evidence as to the ade. 
quacy of relief. It is a subject on which almost anything 
may be heard or read. One hears many protests that too 
many people are receiving relief; that there are wastes; 
that those on relief are being given too much; that the 
final result will be to pauperize large groups of the popu. 
lation. Such opinions come principally from persons who 
are fortunate and comfortable but seldom well informed 
in regard to the relief enterprise. The prevailing opinion 
among social workers who know is that relief is woefully 
inadequate. Even at the peak of the relief needs of early 
1935, FERA grants averaged only about $1.00 a day “per 
case,” and most “cases” are families. There are many 
marginal cases which relief workers may either reject or 
accept. There are many families who are denied relief 
on technicalities. On the other hand, a certain amount of 
“chiseling” by relief families is undoubtedly taking place. 
Perhaps the most common form of chiseling is to conceal 
employment by some member of the immediate family. 
ln addition, it may be repeated that only one half the 
unemployed are receiving relief, and that among the un 
employed families are to be found some of our most 
valiant citizens, who are fighting their battles alone. 

That emergency relief will be a major problem of the 
immediate future no one doubts. The future size of the 
relief population will be dependent upon two factors— 
(1) the rate of re-employment by industry and (2) the 
rate at which the self-sustaining unemployed exhaust their 
savings. Up to the present the second has been more 
rapid than the first. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Current History. May, 1935. 


Chase, Stuart. “How Can the State Do Business?’—Mr. 
Chase finds that regulation, except in temporary situations, 
is unsuccessful because “it leaves the vital question of power 
undetermined”; that “outright ownership” is unnecessary it 
cases where “control at some strategic point on the industria 
front” will give equal results; that the independent corpore 
tion using the “efficiency devices of contemporary capitalism 
is “the preferred model” if the state is “forced to outright 
ownership”; and that the existing experiments in public bus: 
ness should be studied before systems are set up. The 
“really menacing aspect” of public business is the fact that 
“equal output can be produced with less over-all man-poweér, 
... the only abiding definition of efficiency.” The real prob 
lem then is to “develop new areas where the displaced mat 
power may perform useful service.” 


Survey Graphic. May, 1935. 


Bagley, William C. “The Price of Poor Teaching.” —Untl 
recently “the United States ranked lowest among civilized 
nations in the attention given to the selection and education 
of public school teachers. While “significant” advances havt 
been made since 1920, most of them are “restricted to cet 
tain sections of the country,” and some have been lost dur 
ing the depression. The result of these low standards is tht 
slower development of American children compared wi 
Scottish children of the same age, and a “per capita consump 
tion of ‘solid’ literature . . . far below that of France, Japét 
and other countries.” 
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